the case of the 
room for a stranger... 


The day of June 18, A.D. 1965, will undoubtedly go down into 
history of the Canadian film industry. No other Canadian=-made 
picture ever received as riotous a publicity as Room for a Stranger, 
produced in Toronto (the clean and the good!) by Jack Ennis, a 
builder and a great film enthusiast. 


Based on a photo-story published in our previous issue, Ralph 
Cowan, Member of Parliament, accused people involved in the making 
of 'Stranger' of helping to produce a 'sex-orgy' film, which accu- 
sation, with all due respect to MP Cowan, we must reject as pure 
nonsense... 


Actually, it was quite an understatement on our part when we said 
that Room for a Stranger will be the talk of the town: overnight 
it became the talk of the country. Moreover - the Parliament shook 
with laughter when some of our distinguished MP's glanced over the 
photos reproduced in CINE World. It also goes without saying that 
along with the furor started by MP Cowan our magazine received 
grand publicity... Bless the MP! 


And the result? 


Toronto's leading film critics were given the opportunity to see 
the film. Their reports unanimously denied Mr. Cowan's accusations. 


Toronto Morality Squad people saw the film too and, we hope, they 
enjoyed seeing Room for a Stramger. 


Good citizens, so mercilessly smeared by a Representative of the 
people, are saved. 


"We have been greatly heartened by the general approval Room for a 
Stranger has met" says Jack Ennis, its producer. And three cheers 
for him too, as he has busily embarked on his next production 
called "Pink Pussycat" (work title). Rudi Dorn, one of CBC's top 
designers, also known as a talented TV playwright, will try his 
hand at directing Pussycat, which will be shot in Technicolor and 
Techniscope. 


June Wilkinson, a known Hollywood actress and our own Jean Christo- 
pher are being considered for the main role. Jean Cavall will 

play one of the leading male parts. John Bath has been signed to 
write the musical score. 


Says Jack Ennis who, unlike many others in this country, started 
his first film without fanfare: 


"T have been interested all my life in the making and exhibiting 
of motion pictures. At the age of five, I pumped the old-time 
player piano in my father's theatre, The Peoples, then located on 
the north side of Queen Street, just east of Spadina. On my pic- 
ture taken at that time you can see from my early 'Beatle' hair- 
cut and earnest expression how seriously I regarded my responsib- 
ilities". Referring to the fact, that the Federal Government may 
soon make an official announcement promising tangible support for 
motion pictures produced in Canada by Canadian directors, with 
Canadian actors and Canadian technical staff, Jack concludes: 
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Pumping the player piano at five 


"Perhaps I would have looked happier then had I realized that half 
a century later government subsidies may become a reality... 

I still remember the motion picture playing at my father's theatre: 
it was that celebrated early epic The Birth of a Nation". 


Jack Ennis is a quiet man... This quiet man seems to be turning a 
new leaf in the book of the Canadian feature film production 
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or a Stranger’ 


A REVIEW? 


By Aldo Maggiorotti 


When the editor—publisher of this magazine asked the writer to 
submit a review of the Toronto-made 80-minute feature ROOM FOR 
A STRANGER, it was both flattering and frustrating. The former 
is self-explanatory; the latter because of the fact that I had 
met the producer of the film a few moments before the screen- 
ing; secondly, the writer has known Ted Leversuch,the director 
of the picture, for the past three years; thirdly, yours truly 
happens to be employed by a film distributing company which 
may ironically enough release the picture in question. You 
would suppose that all these determining factors should color 
my opinion - they have! The picture is good —- or more correctly 
good and awful! 


Since Room for a Stranger (or to give it a more accurate title, 
‘Womb for a Stranger', was made to titillate rather than stim- 
ulate, it has achieved its aim. Cannot speak for the other 
blaze' Toronto reviewers who found it quite harmless — this 
neo-reviewer's ire was aroused! In fact, my ire first arose 
when the wanton wife went awry with the family doctor!. 

No doubt the ire of Mr. Cowan, the unofficial propagandist for 
this picture, will rise even more when he does eventually see 
the film. The acting, to use the term loosely, would go unno- 
ticed in an afternoon TV soap-opera but cannot withstand the 
magnifying scrutiny of a theatre screen. However, would like 
to make a clean breast of things and say that Miss Jean Chris- 
topher as the:'bed-writhin' wife does throw off a few sexy 
sparks. In a less showy role, Miss Faith Gardiner as 'Lola' 
the landlady (!) is also quite an earthy exciter. 


The director of course is simply content to let the action 
whirl around the camera. One can well understand his unwilling- 
ness to move around when such goings-on were going on. In all 
fairness, it must be said that the camera does stealthily track 
the murderer to his destination in the last minute of the 
picture. 


As for the ponography - or as it is billed in the film "photo- 
graphy" - it is in black and white. The subject matter was 
colorful enough! Baring the picture may be - boring it is not. 


Feel that the film producer missed a good bet by not having 

the Bell Telephone subsidize part of the cost. Left the screen- 
ing room with the telephone ringing in my ears = the 'phone is 
handled more often than Miss Christopher. In fact, the noted 
French-Canadian actor-singer Jean Cavall plays the role of a 
"Telephone man", (See next page 


“Room 4 


A Review? - concluded from previous page. 


or a Stranger” 


What the censor board will do to such a production is debatable 
-others have been "condemned" for less. However, if you are 
anxious to see what others have been whispering about, then is 
suggest you appeal to your political party, priest, parson or 
rabbi, to see to it that the picture is made available to every 
thinking adult. 


Come to think of it, the producers do not want any thinking 
people around - they give the movie a bad name! -A.M. 
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OUR COVER PICTURES: Front page—Jean Christopher, Brian Hadley- 
James. Inside-front page—top: Brian Hadley-James, Jean Christopher; bottom: 
Faith Gardiner, Bruce Gray. Back page—top: Brian Hadley-James, Jean 
Christopher; bottom: director Ted Leversuch rehearsing a scene with Faith 
Gardiner and Bruce Gray, while cinematographer Stan Lipinski studies camera 
angle. 


CINE World 
Box 86, Toronto 9, Canada 


Please find enclosed a Postal Note for $2.00 
covering my subscription of CINE World for 
1 year (6 issues). 
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Photo credits: Peter F. Adamson/IFA (Independent Film Artists); CW Archiv; 
Gordon Empire Prod.; Dawn Ballantyne. 


from the people behind the scene: 


ajter two years... 


June 1963 saw Canada’s new little film mag the CINE World, 
which came into being with strong encouragement from many film 
fans. Now, after two years CINE World becomes a part of the 


industry. 


With CINE World the Canadian film industry has a sounding 
board for ideas, a medium for promoting new names, new talent 
and new product, and a market place to sell. 

We have come this far with CINE World to the surprise of many; 
in two years we have won friends even among the most vitriolic 


critics. 


CINE World will continue in trying to bring you a wider selection 
of news from Canada and the U.S. as well as from other parts of the 
world. Reporters prominent in the film industry field in Europe will 
contribute regularly to CINE World, giving our readers an inter- 


esting review of film activities in European countries. 


CINE World brought the spotlight on Canada’s newest feature 
film. It will continue to do so for all new Canadian feature produc- 


tions in future editions. 


The feature industry in our country is starting a new, and we pre- 
dict, a successful chapter. Every producer, director, writer, actor and 


technician will benefit from the growth of it. 


D> 


Rosanna Schiaffino, fast rising star on the 
European film horizon. 


ALDO MAGGIOROTTI 


OPERA STARS 
ON ‘THE SCREEN 


Part @ 


The Lanza Legend Anno Domini 1949 intro- 
duced to the motion picture public its most contro- 
versial singing star - Mario Lanza. His initial 
appearance in M-G-M's "That Midnight Kiss" with 
Kathryn Grayson, Jose Iturbi and Ethel Barrymore was 
an enjoyable and entertaining Technicolor musical 
film. Besides the beating Tschaikowsky’s msic re- 
ceived at the hands of Senor Iturbi, some of the 
romantic Russian's symphonic music was revised (or 
should it be"reviled") for a vocal duet in the 
picture’s operatic (?) finale. Lanza, who had appar- 
ently appeared in only one opera — "Madame Butterfly"- 
managed to bring off a number of lyric as well as 
dramatic arias with the aplomb of a veteran - an 
operatic one, that is. Through this and subsequent 
films, lanza was responsible for the sale of more 
operatic recordings than the greatest opera stars of 
the past or present. Albeit his interpretations were 
over-emotional, over-vehement and altogether over- 
done, the end result may have justified the means. 

No doubt many a novice made his or her acquaintance 
with Verdi, Puccini or Donizetti via the lanza discs. 
Having heard Lanza in recital in Toronto, the writer 
can testify that although the voice was not large, it 
was nevertheless of lovely quality. In his first 
"Pops" concert he was so over-wrought and nervous 
that he had to go out for a glass of water (or wine?) 
before he could go on with the rest of the program. 
By his third visit here, the voice had managed to 
pick up a little weight and colour. ILlanza gave one 
the impression of being both grateful and humble - 
even to the extent of remembering to send Christmas 


cards to a number of Torontonians for a season or two. 
He automatically cut them out as soon as he went to 
Hollywood - or should I say had "gone Hollywood", 


The only other significant musical films 
of 1949 came from Italy, including the almost complete 
film version of Verdi's "Rigoletto" with Tito Gobbi in 
the title role. Watching Signor Gobbi’s vital deline- 
ation of the hunchback-jester one was not always 
conscious of his vocal shortcomings. Mario Filippeschi 
was a vibrant-sounding Duke, if a rather colourless 
actor. Anna Maria Canali mouthed the words to the 
singing of Lina Pagliughi as Gilda and Giulio Neri was 
Sparafucile. The main criticism, besides the regret- 
table cuts in the score, was the poorly lighted sets. 
Vocally it was the unseen Pagliughi who garnered most 
of the laurels. 


"Carnival of Venice", which had been 
produced some time previously was also shown during 
that year and it starred Venice’s vocal gift to the 
world - Toti Dal Monte. Among some of the other 
Italian musical productions of the period, although 
most had been made immediately prior or during World 
War II, were the following: "Musica Proibita", a 
Smilin’? Through'-type story with Tito Gobbi singing 
very little but acting very much; "0 Sole Mio again 
with Gobbi - this was a fairly engrossing drama dealing 
with the German occupation of Naples during the final 
days of the last War with Gobbi more interested in 
getting the Germans out than letting his voice out. 
"Cantate Con Me" (Sing With Me) and "Ia Mia Canzone 
Al Vento (My Song to the Wind) both starred the 
dapper Giuseppe Ingo, who looked more like a prosper- 
ous businessman than a world-famous tenor. Ingo's 
voice was certainly one of the better ones and his 
singing of arias from "Ia Fanciulla Del West", “La 
Boheme" and"luisa Miller" are still vividly remembered 
- although the screenplays have long been forgotten. 
"Torna a Sorrento", "Voice of Love and "The Lovers” - 
all starring Gino Bechi were of variable quality; the 
former was a pleasant enough tale of mistaken identity 


(a favourite subject with Italian f ilm-makers), its 
theme song "Torna" - without the "a Sorrento was 
later released by Victor in a lusty, legato-lined 
tone by Bechi which belongs in any avid vocal collec- 
tor’s Library. Strangely enough "Torna a Sorrento? 
was not sung in the film; the second film was again 
a mistaken identity farce wherein the servant mas— 
querades as the master (shades of "Don Giovanni"), 
Bechi’s singing of the "Pagliacci Prologue was a 
highlight and the three songs written for the film - 
"Al Telefono con Te", "Incantesimo" and "Chi fa da 
se" - are all recorded on Victor and make easy listen- 
ing even with their hard singing. The last filn, 
"The Lovers", was supposedly based on the short life 
of composer Alessandro Stradella - it was a dull, 
dreary drama with Bechi's Singing kept to a minimum 
and oddly enough his manly speaking voice dubbed by 
someone else? 


Beniamino Gigli was seen and heard in a 
number of assorted films including "Voglio Bene 
Soltanto A Te™ (I Love You Only), wherein he portrayed 
an opera star hired to make a film....delightful 
diverting developments depicting some of the frustra- 
tions and faking of picture-making, Another enjoyable 
Gigli film was "I Gemelli" (The Twins) which had 
apparently been made up from the left-overs of the 
previous film, It too showed Gigli, the film star, 
comically complicated with a double who was also a 
kleptomaniac. Some amusing goings-on and the ever-— 
present and ever-lovely Gigli singing voice made this 
one quite palatable. It must be noted in passing that 
the catchy theme song of "Voglio Bene Soltanto a Tet 
was never recorded by its star. Signor Gigli also 
lent his presence and name to an insignificant trifle 
entitled "Dream Music" which starred Rossano Brazzi. 


During 1950 the Germans sent over a beauti- 
fully sung, photographed and recorded version of 
Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro", The stellar cast 
included Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender in the title role; 
Matthieu Ahlersmeyer as the "Count", the voices of 


nz, Berger and Tiana Lemnitz as "Susanna" and the 
"Countess" respectively. The charming and captivating 
Angelika Hauff portrayed the physical Susanna most 
disarmingly, mouthing her singing with complete natur- 
alness. One could understand its many cuts, but the 
most unkind and unforgiveable were the Countess’ two 
arias and Figaro’s “Aprite un po'", among others. 

No doubt this film will eventually turn up on our tele- 
vision screens. 


The American contribution was an experi- 
mental musical film featuring several top-flight artists 
more or less in their natural habitat. Its title was 
"Of Men and Music", and it brought forth the vocal 
cutpourings of jan Peerce and Nadine Conner in the first 
act duet from "Lucia": the violin virtuosity of Jascha 
Heifetz, and the eccentric yet exciting conducting of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. This latter sequence was by far 
the most fascinating to watch. It showed the Greek 
conductor rehearsing the orchestra in a reading of 
Liszt’s "Mephisto Waltz" and then the actual performance. 
As can be expected from worthwhile artistic accomplish- 
ments without benefit of popular "movie" stars and 
soupy stories, the financial rewards derived from the 
 vroducers were most unrewarding. Recently this film, 
re-titled "Concerts in Films", played to some 500 per- 
sons in Carnegie Hall, New York. Excerpts from it have 
been shown on television. 


Paramount that year released its usual Bing 
Crosby picture - “Mr. Music." The only difference with 
that was the appearance - and not too prolonged at that - 
of Dorothy Kirsten. Needless to say, Miss Kirsten was 
not given anything of musical note to sing. From R.K.O. 
came a melodramatic monstrosity entitled "Vendetta", 
featuring Faith Domerque and the voice on the sound- 
track of Richard Tucker singing "E Incevan le Stelle" 
from Tosca. No doubt Mr. Tucker must have wanted a 
“vendetta” against the producers once the film was 
released. 


Mario Lanza’s second M-G-M Technicolor 
musical, "Toast of New Orleans" (again with Kathryn 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 I7@ 
Grayson) was a let-down. Lanza had developed more 
beef in that one, which showed up in his singing as 
well. 


From the Italian studios the year 1950 
brought a barrage of operatic jewels. One of the 
best was "Love of a Clown"... This film version of 
Leoncavallo’s "I Pagliacci" cast Tito Gobbi in the 
dual role of "Tonio" and "Silvio" - the noted singing- 
actor doing full justice, vocally and histrionically, 
to both parts. The idea of singing these two roles 
is, of course, only possible in a movie. The Nedda 
role was played by Gina Lollobrigida (2), one of her 
very first film appearances; the singing was done by 
Onelia Fineschi., When the writer asked Miss Lollo- 
brigida the name of the soprano whose voice was used 
in the sound-track, the nature-ly endowed Gina did 
not know. It is unfortunate that many of these opera 
films did not give the names of the singing stars, 
Causing many reviewers to give credit to the listed 
players instead. In the role of the heartbroken 
"Canio", Afro Poli gave a masterly miming of the part, 
with Galliano Masini a powerfully dramatic one vocally. 
It seemed a bit irregular to see a fine baritone like 
Mr. Poli playing the tenor role with the singing dubbed 
by Masini. Certainly having seen Signor Masini in 
opera, the writer can verify the fact that his is a 
handsome, magnetic personality with a fine flair for 
the dramatic, But then who is he to question the 
workings of a movie preducer - on either side of the 
Atiantic. Signor Masini was again to lend his sturdy 
tenor voice to the role of "Alvaro" in the filmiza- 
tion of Verdi's "La Forza del Destino" with Gino 
Sinimberghi (another tenor) mouthing the words. Tito 
Gobbi was effectively seen and heard as Don Carlo; 
Caterina Mancini's voice was dubbed for the more 
streamlined Nelly Corradi, a singer in her own right. 
Somehow Miss Mancinits voice was a little out of 
keeping for Miss Corradi's frail-like, wide-eyed, 
ingenuic appearance, Mita Vargas played the role of 
Preciosilla with the sumptuous voice of Cloe Elmo 
coming from the loudspeaker. Giulio Neri was seen 
and heard as Padre Guardiano, and Fausto Tomei as the 


Marchese di Calatrava. Fra Melitone was sung and acted 
by Vito de Taranto. Gabriele Santini conducted the 
orchestra and chorus of the Rome Opera. Since the 
picture ran only 105 minutes, with several of these 
taken up by non-singing explanations of the plot, one 
oan readily surmise the amount of msic left unsung. 
The complete opera runs slightly over three hours 
without intermissions! It was nevertheless one of the 
better cinematic operatic presentations. 


Another interesting film-opera was 
Gounod’s "Faust", which went under the more intriguing 
title of "Faust and the Devil". It was sung in Italian 
with Italo Tajo a “John Barrymore-ish" looking "Mephisto? 
with acting style to match; Gino Mattera sang the 
thankless leading role with good lyric tone but played 
it colourlessly; Nelly Corradi as Marguerite was voice- 
dubbed again by Onelia Fineschi. Poor Miss Corradi - 
she got very little chance to sing in movies. The 
baritone role of Valentine was completely silent, A 
bit of Boito’s "Mefistofele" managed to get into the 
sound-track, This version ran 87 mimutes, so there 
again about one-third of the score was used. 


The other "complete" film-opera was 
Verdi’s “Ij Trovatore", which did not undergo any 
title change for motion picture audiences. The stars: 
Enzo Mascherini as di Luna, a good baritone, if wooden 
actor; Gianna Pederzini a fiery and fine-sounding 
Azucena; Gino Sinimberghi as Manrico with the Singing 
voice of Antonio Salvarezza. One would surmise that 
all this voice-dubbing for one singer by another would 
eventually hurt someone’s feelings — but apparently 
not. When the writer asked Giuseppe Campora why he had 
not appeared in the film versions of "Aida and "Madame 
Butterfly", instead of just lending his voice to them, 
he replied that "Aida" was in production well over a 
year, and the "Butterfly" Company went on Location to 
japan. In this way, Signor Campora would have been out 
of operatic circulation far too long. By recording the 
complete opera first, one is finished within a week or 
so, and then has time to fulfil furtkr engagements, 


Coming back to the “"Trovatore" film - it was not as 
static as one would imagine. Much of the gypsy 
mother’s story was told in flashback, which helped to 
simplify its complicated plot, plus the natural castle 
setting made it most authentic-looking. 


The last two Italian items that year 
were not as musically satisfying. These were “Her 
Wonderful Lie", an ineffectual and inane title to 
tell the "Boheme" story yet again. The husband and 
wife team of Jan Kiepura and Marta Eggerth were vocal- 
ly and physically past their youthful Bohemian days. 
Mr, Kiepura interpolated the Polish dance "Ku jawiak" 
as well as a Chopin duet with his wife. Although the 
final reel was taken up with the finale to "la 
Boheme*® sung in Italian, this version was later dele- 
ted and one sung in English was inserted. The original 
title of “Eternal Melody" might not have frightened 
movie audiences as much as the absurd one eventually 
used, 


Finally, a picture entitled "Mad About 
Opera*? promised much but delivered little. Its 
galaxy of stars included Tito Gobbi, Gino Bechi, 
Maria Caniglia, Gigli and Tito Schipa, with the 
obvious physical if non-vocal charms of Gina Lollo- 
brigida. This ridiculous farce wasted no time in 
dissipating its top-heavy with talent cast. The only 
highlights were Gobbi*’s well sung -"Paghiaeci™ Prologue 
and Bechi’s brilliant baritoning of “Largo al Facto- 
tum" from "The Barber of Seville"; Tito Schipa was 
painfully wobbly in the Serenade from the same opera. 
Miss Caniglia was shown singing "Casta Diva" for 
approximately one minute, then the cameras turned 
away to give us more of the silly shenanigans of the 
sterile story. Povero Gigli! He should have sued for 
libel. He was not even seen Ina long shot, some 
dollar a day extra was shown going through the motions 
of singing "Si Fui Soldato" from “Andrea Chenier", 
with Gigli’s recording cleverly dubbed in. Gigli’s 
voice was also heard in M*’Appari from "Martha" as it 
came over the air-waves. As for Miss Lollobrigida, 


she too was given little opportunity to show-offi 


From England a lovely Technicolor handling 
of Ivor Novello’s successful musical play "Dancing 
Years" was released in 1950. Its chief vocal contri- 
bution was offered by Olive Gilbert from the origiral 
stage production. As a film it was beautiful but bad. 
Much more musically entertaining was the Technicolored 
British film "The laughing Lady", starring another 
husband and wife team - Webster Booth and Anne Ziegler. 
This film mst be a collector’s item - it is doubtful 
whether it has had more than fifty showings throughout 
North America. The other British offering was "The 
Glass Mountain" with Tito Gobbi making his English- 
speaking motion picture debut. He managed to shine 
brightly if briefly. The operatic finale was origin- 
ally written for the picture by Nino Rota, who was 
later to achieve filmic fame with his msic for "War 
and Peace", Mr. Gobbi also sang a northern Italian 
mountaineer‘’s song "La Montanara'", As a film it 
deserved and got little public attention. 


From France came a non + musical version 
of "Manon", with the story brought up to date to show 
displaced Jews returning to their biblical homeland. 
Manon dies not in New Orleans but in an arid, arabic 
area ~- aria-less} 
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Mahomet and the MOUNTAIN 


BY BRUCE MARTIN 
Publicity Chairman, Toronto & District Film Council 


Almost every reel of motion picture film exhibited in the theatres of. this city 
bears a stamp indicating that it has been deemed suitable for public consump. 
tion. The film may be by Jerry Lewis or Ingmar Bergman, but each and every 
reel has this stamp imprinted on the picture area, as those with acute vision can 
testify. Whether this brand is seen or not by the majority of moviegoers, it is 
surely a trenchant indication of the terms in which film is thought of by of- 
ficialdom in Canada. 


Film has always been the poor cousin among the arts in Toronto. It has 
several disadvantages. Unlike ballet or painting, it has little of the chi-chi glamour 
of opening nights. Unlike opera, music and, to a lesser extent, theatre, it fre- 
quently demands that the viewer make up his own mind about the merits of a 
movie. And it lacks in this fair city one mass-readership critic who is competent 
and conscientious and who might advance its stature and its cause. 


This situation is not continent wide, not even nation wide. Last year’s New 
York film festival was a resounding success and serious film has reached a 
degree of general interest where “Time”, “Saturday Evening Post” and “Life” 
have devoted cover stories and even special editions to the international movie 
scene. Montreal has established its annual unreeling ritual as one of world sig- 
nificance. 


In Toronto, the situation is less euphoric. The Metropolitan Film Library 
serves the needs of many educational and documentary films users on a shoe 
string budget, aided by a city grant. Though ensnared by rising costs, the Toronto 
Film Society (described by a leading New York distributor as America’s most 
advanced film society) continues to present an almost suicidally adventurous 
programme, which places it ahead of probably any other cultural organization 
in the city. If it were to cease operating or even curtail to any extent its activities, 
the city (and the city’s film distributors and theatres) would suffer a considerable 
loss, for it was this very society that weaned Toronto’s public on to international 
and foreign language films and which continues to do the groundwork for the 
commercial cinema of the future. 


Recently it was announced that preparatory work would shortly commence on 
the Centennial-celebrating St. Lawrence Arts Centre. Needless to say, in the 
admitedly rather arbitrary list of buildings, there was no mention of a cinema, 
though a well-equipped movie theatre, available at reasonable cost to the several 
film societies and other film users in the city, represents a critical need. 


However, a voice from Ottawa has boldly suggested that that city will be the 
site of the National Film Theatre, surely a massive case of moving the mountain 
to Mahomet. 


It would have been reassuring had there been any noticeable reaction in To- 
ronto to this decision. There was virtually none. It is this kind of apathy that 
we, who are interested in film in our various ways, must combat together. 


Film does not exist in a vacuum; it has been noted repeatedly that countries 
and cities with an active and eager interest in the cinema invariably enjoy a full 
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WEST GERMANY’S SEXIEST EXPORT ITEM ARE THE KESSLER TWINS, 
KNOWN HEREABOUTS FROM LATE MOVIES AND FROM ‘INSTANT 
TELEVISION’ (CHANNEL 6). 


and exciting arts panorama. We must do our utmost to promote the motion 
picture medium both specifically, in terms of locating the National Film Theatre 
here, campaigning for a cinema in our new arts centre, etc., and in general by 
cultivating the status of film as a vital art form (capable also of informing and 
educating) of at least equal significance to the other forms and deserving of 
patronage and all possible official support. e 


ED. NOTE: Above article is a reprint from CINE World, Vol. 2 No. 1, 1964. 
Nothing has been done since to meet the need of the city’s film societies (a 
loosely estimated membership of 10,000). A national film theatre HAS been 
opened in Ottawa. In Toronto Mr. Mavor Moore has been appointed general 
director of the St. Lawrence Centre for the Arts. In a recent interview Star’s 
Anthony Ferry quotes Mr. Moore as saying that the Centre “will house theatre, 
music, chamber ballets and opera, revue”. Unfortunately, there was not a single 
word about cinema. Unfortunately, we say, since Mr. Moore himself is a known 
admirer of films and at one time or another intended to enter the film produc- 
tion field. —V.R. 


“ROSES IN DECEMBER”, 


a Toronto-made film, is now in its final stage of production. The picture is the 
effort of Graham Gordon who says that the films premiere will take place in 
Novmber of this year. Produced at a total cost of $439,000, Roses in December 
is probably the most expensive film ever produced in Canada. Even the ill-fated 
Oedipus Rex made hereabouts by Sir Tyrone Guthrie some years ago, had a 
budget of only $400,000. It took Gordon 3 years to complete Roses in December, 
of which 110,000 feet of negative have been shot. (For full report and more 
pictures read next issue of CINE World.) 


STOP THE PRESS ! 11 


Rumor Dept.: Is it true, that Mavor Moore, the newly appointed director of 
the St. Lawrence Centre for the Arts, will direct one of Jack Ennis’ planned 
feature films? 
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.--toronto scene... 


# NOW, that all that geschrei is over, MP Cowan owes the CBC a 
word of congratulations for employing those versatile craftsmen 
(TV, motion pictures, etc. etc.). 


# OUR good friend Flva Strom (Mrs. Marty), who devotes so much 
time with the production of CINE World, is in hospital. We wish 
her an early recovery. 


# WHAT happened to the feature director Leo Orenstein was suppo- 
sed to shoot? 


# ASIDE of a couple of good films, the past season at the New-~ 
yorker was the dullest ever... Towne Cinema got its usual slate 
of box office drawers... We hear that the International has been 
put up for sale... 


# CAREY Chase, the young and handsome model whose photograph ap- 
peared in the last issue of this mag, received a number of appar- 
ently crank phone calls. All those interested will please note, 
that the phone printed below his picture is that of his manager. 


# Jean CHRISTOPHER, star of Room for a Stranger, has a starring 
part in her second film, a thriller, shot in Montreal. The pic is 
directed by Martin Green, an American, and produced by Evergreen 
Productions of Miami, Fla. 


# TED Leversuch spent a week on location in the Burleigh Falls 
area shooting sequences for a Heritage series. 


# BRUCE Gray ('Stranger' ) doing some summer stock. Currently 
appearing at the Barn Theatre in Jackson's Point. 


# THE newest "in" place in town, for the theatrical.crowd and 
film luminaries is the Hook & Ladder Club at the new Beverly 
Hills Motor Hotel on Wilson Avenue, just west of Jane Street. 
The Hook & Ladder Club is elegantly furnished in early Pire Hall 
style. Their slogan is "where every night is New Year's Eve!" 
It's worth a trip to the North-West Metro area just to see the 
decor and "fire-lady" waitresses. 


# WE saw an 8 mm Puerto Rico travelogue shot in Technicolor by 
17-year old Ed Leversuch (son of Ted). There is no doubt in our 
mind that the boy has got talent. 


Toronto, is 
# LAJOS Kenderessy, a Hungarian writer living in , 
visiting Budapest. He will report on the Hungarian film indu- 


stry in CINE World. 


# ATTENDING a lab screening of Room for a Stranger one of the 
actors present asked us the following question: 'What is CINE 
World going to do to us next?! 
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The Casino Story 
Teperman & Sons “Strip” Casino Theatre 


The final marque outside Toronto's Casino Theatre recently read 
"Another Smash Hit By Teperman"! Canada's leading demolition ex- 
perts were awarded the contract to demolish both theatres: the 
Casino and the Broadway on Toronto's Queen Street, opposite the 
new City Hall, to make way for the new building complex that will 
soon rise on the site. 


The Casino Theatre opened on Good Friday, in 1936, with Curley 
Posen in the pit, leading the orchestra. Posen, a familiar figure 
in Toronto's entertainment world, occupied this spot for over five 
years. Lou Appleby, manager of the Casino, was quick to exploit 
the rage for burlesque which was then spreading over the United 
States. One of the first strippers employed was Sally Rand, who 
did her famous Bubble Dance behind a transparent screen. Another 
early stripper was the very lady-like Ann Corio. She cut down on 
the bumps and grinds and showed herself naked for a brief second, 
known as the "flash". In addition to the strippers, there was a 
local chorus line of 12 dancers, With a local comic and a straight 
man. The Casino was then known as the poor man's Ziegfield Follies. 


For nearly a year, prior to World War II, Phil Silver, TV star of 
Seargeant Bilko, supported the strippers as resident comedian. It 
was said that he lost so much money to the local bookmakers, that 
he couldn't get out of town for nearly a year. Mickey Rooney, Red 
Buttons, Robert Alda, Bobby Morris and Joe Derite (now one of the 
three stooges) also had their fling at the Casino. 


In June 1944, the Toronto Board of Commissioners refused to cancel 
the Casino license, following a brief presented by a deputation of 
local clergymen. In the early "fifties", when the Casino changed 
their program policy to eliminate the strippers, over 5,000 
University of Toronto students signed a petition for a "bring back 
the girls" campaign. 


The Casino Theatre may be the only battleground where Walter Mur- 
doch, former Musicians' Union czar lost a fight. In 1954, Murdoch 
permitted three coneessions to the Casino, while working out a new 
contract. 


From 1951 to 1955, the Casino became the show case for top record- 
ing and movie names. Capacity crowds were attracted by such perfor 
mers as Patti Page, Rosemary Clooney, Eartha Kitt, Billy Daniels, 
Duke Ellington, Victor Borge, Dorothy Lamour and Rudy Valee. 


In the last few years, the Casino has become an art movie house 

and an off-Broadway production house. However, progress cannot be 
stilled... the existing buildings on the south side of Queen Street 
will be down by mid-summer, in time for the September opening of 
the new City Hall. Teperman & Sons Limited, have played the 
Casino's last date!... -5.S. 


CINE World is published by CINE World Publications; K. Godzinski, Publisher. 
Subscription in Canada and U.S.: $2.00 per year (6 issues); Foreign $3.00; 
Single copy: 35¢. Mailing address: Box 86, Toronto 9, Canada. Advertising 
rates upon request. Printed in Canada. Signed articles represent the views of 
their authors, which views are not necessarily shared by the editors and 
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